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Council's Proposals 
for Federal Action 
Nearing Final Form 


The Council's Committee on Relationships of Higher Education 
to the Federal Government. will meet in executive session on 
January 23 to take final action on recommendations for 
legislation to be submitted to Congress. Preliminary 
positions, particularly on proposed amendments to the National Defense Education Act, 
extension of the College Housing Loan Program, and a new program of Federal support for 
academic facilities, were established at a meeting on November 29 and 30. The committee 
agreed to defer final decisions, however, until recommendations could be received from 
the newly-created Seminar on Federal Relationships, which met on December 10. 

The seminar brought. together the elected heads (or their deputies) and the executive 
secretaries of ten national organizations holding constituent membership in the Council: 
the American Association of Land-Grant Colleges and State Universities, Association of 
American Universities, Association of American Colleges, State Universities Association, 
American Association of University Professors, American Society for Engineering Education, 
Association for Higher Education (NEA), American Association of Junior Colleges, National 
Catholic Educational Association, and American Association of Colleges for Teacher Edu- 
cation. The Council was represented by the Chairman, the Chairman of the Committee on 
Relationships of Higher Education to the Federal Government, the President, and three 


other members of the staff. The genesis of the seminar is explained in the following ex- 
cerpt from a background paper. 


There have been unmistakable signs for more than a year that Federal relationships 
were moving to the center of the stage in the thinking of professionals and nonprofes- 
sionals interested in higher education. The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching and the American Assembly are typical of a number of agencies expressing a 
special concern. There have been books on various aspects of the subject and innumerable 
articles. And above all, there has been talk and more talk. 

The underlying reason is the awareness, now almost universal after a decade of dis- 
cussion, that college enrollments are in the process of doubling and that the demand for 
higher education cannot be met without substantially increased support from the Federal 
Government. That awareness permeates the Federal Government as well as the public, and 
an air of great expectations, only partially fulfilled by the Defense Education Act, has 
been growing. The idea that the nation is on the verge of a break-through in support of 
higher education was current even among the veto-threats last spring, has been strongly 

: nourished by the spokesmen of both parties during the Presidential campaign, and has 
: reached a level of high excitement since the election of Senator Kennedy to the Presidency. 
: Now that the stage is set for bigher education to receive important benefits, the 
questions naturally arise: 

1. Is higher education properly organized to get all it should? and 


2. Is higher education properly organized to get the kind of assistance 
it wants? 


Large numbers of people both inside and outside of education are uncertain of the 
answers. 


Looked at from another angle, the questions are these: 


l. Does higher education have the machinery to reach a consensus on 
major issues of national policy? 
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2. Does higher education have the machinery to make its voice 
heard and its desires prevail, once concensus has been reached? 


Some interested groups are projecting the image of a new super-commission, 
made up of educators and friends of education with such great stature that when 
they speak they can sway the public mind and the Congress. These men would pre- 
sumably speak with a strong and single voice on issues concerning which indi- 
vidual educators, educational institutions, and educational organizations may be 
divided. It is the hope that even though they represent nobody they will be able 
to persuade everybody. 

Others who yearn for the same result are conscious that the American Council 
on Education has been operating in this area for many years. They have a sincere 
desire to learn more about the Council's operations, to participate more directly 
in them, and to help, if it seems desirable, to strengthen the Council's existing 
machinery. They would prefer to continue to work within the Council rather than 
to set up new agencies outside it. This was the attitude of the Association of 
American Universities at its recent meeting, and also that of the American Associa- 
tion of Land-Grant Colleges and State Universities and the State Universities 
Association, as expressed in resolutions the middle of November. 

There are undeniable weaknesses in the present system. The Council's Committee 
on Relationships of Higher Education to the Federal Government, while quite competent 
through knowledge and experience to devise policies in the best interest of higher 
education, can bring little pressure to bear on constituent organizations, which 
sometimes take positions on Federal legislation after general discussion at annual 
meetings without the benefit of the detailed staff work essential to fully informed 
judgments. On numerous occasions the show of near-unity by representatives of 
national organizations in Congressional committee hearings has been achieved by 
presenting testimony in such a way as to minimize differences clearly on the record. 
This much can be achieved by agreement among the executive secretaries; but fre- 
quently it is not enough. There is need for closer year-round liaison among the 
major educational organizations on Federal legislative issues. 

If there are difficulties in achieving consensus, there are even greater dif- 
ficulties in projecting the impression of unity to members of Congress. Congress- 
men interested in specific pieces of legislation frequently appeal directly to 
college and university presidents for opinions. Unfortunately,, many of the presi- 
dents are so pressed with other business that they neglect to read the bulletins 
and news letters that come to their offices; hence they do not know that higher 
education has a position on the issue, even if all the national organizations, 
through their existing machinery, have actually reached agreement. It is easy for 
any individual Congressman or group of Congressmen to secure large numbers of 
letters that make the record of a committee hearing seem utterly chaotic. 

The American Association of Land-Grant Colleges and State Universities has 
advanced a porposal that may be the first step, at least, toward improving the 
effectiveness of the Council to serve higher education in Federal relationships. 
The resolution, adopted by the Executive Committee of that Association at its 
meeting in November, follows: 

"WHEREAS the needs of higher education require coherent and strong repre- 
sentation to the Congress and the Executive Branch of the federal government, 
especially at this time, and 

"WHEREAS, to achieve effective and adequate legislation it is necessary for 
heads of institutions and organizations personally to express their views in plan- 
ning concerted representation, and 

“WHEREAS in times past the American Council on Education has promoted coopera- 
tive relationships among the executive secretaries of educational organizations 
concerned with federal legislation affecting higher education, 
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"NOW BE IT RESOLVED, that in the interest of expanding liaison among the 

educational organizations and their constituencies who are broadly concerned 

with federal legislation for higher education, the President of the American 

Council on Education is hereby requested to organize, as soon as possible, a 

seminar on federal legislation consisting of the executive secretaries or 

directors of educational organizations concerned, and their presidents or deputies." 


The seminar on December 10 discussed legislative proposals under considera- 
tion by the Committee on Relationships of Higher Education to the Federal Govern- 
ment, the Commission on Education and International Affairs, the Committee on 
Television, the Special Committee on Urban Renewal, and the Special Committee on 
Sponsored Research. The seminar made recommendations to those committees on a 
number of issues, and on others agreed to suggest reconsideration by organiza- 
tions whose previous attitudes have been diverse. It was made clear that the 
recommendations would be advisory, since the seminar was not authorized to assume 
any responsibilities now residing in Council committees. 

Final actions of these Council committees will be summarized in a general 
policy statement on Federal legislation to be issued after the meeting of the 
Executive Committee on January 26 and 27. 


Strong Statement A significant new step in the campaign against diploma 

on Degree Mills mills has been taken by the U. S Office of Education. 

Issued by USOE A strong statement on the subject is included in the 
new edition of the Education Directory - Part 3 - 


Higher Education, summarizing the dangers described by Robert H. Reid in American 
Degree Mills, published by the American Council on Education in 1959. The 
statement follows: 


In the United States no reputable institution of higher education confers 
degrees solely on the basis of correspondence study. The lax chartering laws in 
some States permit the existence of correspondence schools whose practices amount 
virtually to the sale of degrees. Such organizations are commonly referred to as 
degree mills. The Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare has defined a degree 
mill as "an organization that awards degrees without requiring courses of instruction 
that all reputable educational institutions require before conferring degrees." 

Most of these degree mills operate solely by mail. In many cases staffs and plants 
do not even exist. 

Degree mills are a serious threat to American educational standards in 
several ways. First, they damage, by misunderstanding in the public mind, the 
legitimate and reputable correspondence schools which are filling an important 
and necessary role by providing correspondence study in the areas of vocational 
and adult education. Correspondence courses are also offered by some colleges 
and universities. But legitimate correspondence schools do not award degrees, 
and colleges and universities do not award degrees on the basis of correspondence 
courses alone. Second, degree mills defraud those who honestly believe that 
they have received recognition from a legitimate institution of higher education. 
Third, they lower American prestige abroad by deceiving foreign students. They 
cause legitimate American educational degrees to be undervalued because of the 
confusion overseas between bona fide institutions of higher education in the 
United States and the degree mills. 

In view of the inadequacy and utter worthlessness of degree mills and 
their disservice to American higher education, the U. S. Office of Education 
strongly urges the public to be on guard against organizations advertising 
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degrees based solely on correspondence study. Caution should also be exercised in 
evaluating degrees and other credentials, to ascertain whether or not they have been 
obtained from degree mills. 


Graduate Programs The U. S. Office of Education has announced approval of 
Are Approved for 527 National Defense Graduate Fellowship Programs at 146 
NDEA Fellowships graduate schools for the 1960-61 academic year. The 


approved programs, authorized under Title IV of the 
National Defense Education Act, are designed to increase the nation's supply of 
college teachers and to expand graduate facilities. 

Of the 527 programs approved, 321 were originally approved for the 1959-60 or 
the 1960-61 academic years, but are being further expanded and are being allocated 
additional fellowships. The remaining 206 programs are being approved for the first 
time. 

The announced programs were selected from 948 proposals submitted by 161 gradu- 
ate schools which requested a total of 5,094 fellowships. A 12-member Advisory Com- 
mittee, augmented by an 8-member consultant panel composed of college presidents, 
deans, and professors, reviewed and rated the proposals and made recommendations to 
the Commissioner. Institutions in 48 states, Puerto Rico, and the District of 
Columbia are participating in the program. No proposals were received from insti- 
tutions in Alaska and Nevada. 

For each fellow enrolled in an approved graduate program, the participating 
graduate school receives a cost-of-education payment of up to $2,500. In the 1961-62 
academic year, graduate schools will receive about $9.8 million for the 1,500 fellow- 
ships to be awarded for that year and for the continuation of the 1,500 feliowships 
awarded in 1960-61 and the 1,000 fellowships awarded in 1959-60. 

Graduate schools with approved programs will submit student applications for 
fellowships with recommendations to the Commissioner of Education by March 5. Fellow-f 
ship awards will be announced April 15. All but 150 of the fellowships will be 
awarded to students who have had no more than one semester of graduate study in the 
field in which they intend to earn their doctorate. 

The approved programs have been distributed among six fields: humanities 26 
percent; education 8 percent; social sciences 27 percent; biological sciences 13 per- 
cent; physical sciences and mathematics 16 percent; and engineering 10 percent. : 

The Graduate Fellowship Program is headed by Dr. Robert Bruce, on leave from his 
position as dean of the Graduate School and professor of psychology and philosophy at 
the University of Wyoming. Queries concerning locations of the programs should be 
addressed to him at the U. S Office of Education. 


Science Foundation Award of 376 fellowships in two programs for fiscal 1961 
Awards Fellowships has been announced by the National Science Foundation. 

The programs are designed to support advanced research 
and improve teaching of science, mathematics, and engineering in colleges and uni- 
versities. 

Science faculty fellowships were awarded to 285 college and university science 
teachers, to enable them to enhance their effectiveness as teachers. 

Senior postdoctoral fellowships were awarded to 91 scientists, to permit them 
to pursue further advanced training and research in their particular fields. 

Science faculty awardees were selected from 754 applicants from all parts of 
the United States and its territories, on the basis of ability as indicated by 
letters of recommendation, academic and professional records, and other evidence of 
attainment and promise. Applications were evaluated by panels appointed by the 
Association of American Colleges, and selection of awardees made by NSF. 

Recipients of Senior Postdoctoral fellowships were selected from 275 applicants. 
Basic requirements included a doctoral degree in science, mathematics, or engineering 
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at least five years previously, and a demonstrated ability and aptitude for ad- 
vanced training. Applications were evaluated by panels of outstanding scientists 
appointed by the National Academy of Sciences-National Research Council, and 
selection of awardees was made by the National Science Foundation. 

NSF expects to reopen the Science Faculty and Senior Postdoctoral Fellowship 
programs in May for awards to be made in December 1961. 


USOE Announces 1961-62 Seventy-seven institutions of higher education will 
Counseling Institutes conduct short-term National Defense Counseling and 


Guidance Institutes during the summer of 1961 and 
17 institutions will conduct regular session institutes during the 1961-62 academic 
year, the U. S. Office of Education has announced. About 2,580 secondary school 
personnel will attend the summer institutes and 670 will attend the regular session 
institutes. 

Purpose of the institutes, authorized under Title V-B of the National Defense 
Education Act, is to help meet the need for early identification of academically 
able high school students and for effective counseling and guidance which will en- 
courage them to continue their education. The institutes provide training to high 
school counselors and to teachers training to be high school counselors. 

Cost of the institutes program for fiscal year 1961 will be about $6.5 million, 
62 percent of which will be for stipends to public school enrollees. Enrollees 
receive $75 a week and $15 a week for each dependent. Private school enrollees 
receive no stipends, but attend the institutes without charge. No travel allow- 
ances are provided. 

Information concerning locations of the institutes may be obtained from the 
Counseling and Guidance Institutes Section, Division of Higher Education, U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington 25, D. C. 


Language Institutes Nearly 3,200 elementary and secondary school 
Announced by USOE language teachers will attend 55 National Defense 


Language Institutes to be conducted in the sum- 
mer of 1961 and five regular-session institutes to be conducted in the 1961-62 
academic year, the U. S. Office of Education has announced. This will be the 
third year of operation for the Language Institute program, authorized under 
Title VI of the National Defense Education Act. Purpose of the institutes is 
to improve the professional qualifications of language teachers, particularly 
their ability to speak and understand the language they teach, and to introduce 
them to new methods of instruction. 

Total cost of the institutes program will be $6 million, of which $5,257,000 
will be used for the summer institutes and $743,000 for the regular session insti- 
tutes. Enrollees from public schools receive stipends of $75 a week and $15 for 
each dependent. Private school enrollees receive no stipends but attend the 
institutes without charge. 

Enrollment of secondary school teachers at the summer institutes will be as 
follows: 1,105 French teachers, 228 German teachers, 196 Russian teachers, 1,029 
Spanish teachers, 24 Italian teachers, and 40 Modern Hebrew teachers, or a total 
of 2,622. Hebrew is being added to the list of languages being taught at the 
institutes for the first time. Italian was added last year to the other four 
commonly taught languages. 

Elementary school teachers to enroll at the summer institutes will include 
= French teachers, 41 German teachers, and 209 Spanish teachers, or a total of 

38. 

Regular-session institutes will enroll 23 French, 20 Spanish, 30 Russian, and 

24 German secondary school teachers, and 10 Spanish elementary school teachers. 
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A list of the institutes is available on request from the Language Development 
Section, Division of Higher Education, U. S. Office of Education, Washington 25, D.C. 


Foreign Language The Soviet Union, France, and Germany will be the scene 
Institutes Abroad of three modern Foreign Language Institutes in the summer 

of 1961 under the National Defense Education Act, the U.S. 
Office of Education has announced. These institutes are held to improve the teach- 
ing of modern foreign languages. All participants will have attended previous 
language institutes in 1959 or 1960. 

Indiana University will conduct a 10-week advanced Foreign Language Institute 
in Russian for 42 secondary school teachers from June 15 to August 24. The last 
five weeks of the Institute will be held in Moscow and the first five weeks on the 
Indiana University campus at Bloomington, Ind. 

Stanford University will conduct for the second consecutive summer an Advanced 
Foreign Language Institute in German at Bad Boll, near Stuttgart, West Germany. The 
institute, to be conducted June 19 to August 19, will be attended by 82 secondary 
school teachers of German. 

The University of Oregon will conduct a French Institute in Tours, France, 

June 19 to August 2, for 80 secondary school teachers of French. 

A fourth language institute will be held outside the continental limits of the 
United States at Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico, by the University of Puerto Rico, from 
June 26 to August 1l. Participating will be 53 secondary school teachers. 


NSF Puts Emphasis Need for increased support of basic research in the 
on Social Sciences social sciences has been underscored by the National 


Science Foundation in announcing elevation of its Office 
of Social Sciences to divisional status. Dr. Henry W. Riecken, formerly head, 
Office of Social Sciences, on leave of absence from the University of Minnesota, 
has been appointed assistant director of the new Division of Social Sciences. The 
other divisions of the Foundation are the Division of Mathematical, Physical, and 
Engineering Sciences; the Division of Biological and Medical Sciences; and the Di- 
vision of Scientific Personnel and Education. 

“Elevation of the Office of Social Sciences to divisional status recognizes the 
insistent need for supporting more fundamental studies in the social sciences, 
particularly in the face of diminishing support from other sources," said Alan T. 
Waterman, Foundation director, in announcing establishment of the new division. 
"Several large private foundations have either diminished their support of basic 
research in the social sciences or have shifted the emphasis of their support 
to applied social sciences. The National Science Foundation is the major agency 
of Government supporting basic research in the history and philosophy of science, 
in large areas of anthropology, sociology, and social psychology, and in areas of 
economics which lend themselves to scientific treatment. 

"The magnitude of the need is indicated by noting that for the past two years 
the funds granted for support of the social sciences have been only about one-fifth 
of the funds requested in the form of proposals. Foundation action today indicates 
its appreciation and recognition of the importance and quality of scientific research 
in the social sciences and its belief in the sustained growth of these fields. 

"Some of the foremost social scientists in the United States are now pursuing 
research under Foundation grants," Waterman said. "Establishment of the new division 
should indicate to them and their colleagues that the Foundation is pledged to 
assist in the study of basic problems in the social sciences and the development 
of research techniques, rather than applied craftsmanship in social affairs or in 
contemporary social problems. We are confident, as well, that this action will help 
to attract into the fields of the social sciences additional able young investigators 
whose interests and skills equip them for such work." 
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The new Division will organize its support of basic research in the social 
sciences under four programs: (1) anthropological sciences--including ethnology, 
archaeology, linguistics, and physical anthropology; (2) economic sciences-- 
including econometrics, economic and social geography, the economics of research 
and innovation and general mathematical economics; (3) sociological sciences-- 
, including demography, social psychology, psycholinguistics, and the sociology of 
science; and (4) a program supporting basic research in the history and philosophy 
of science. 
Among Foundation aims in supporting the social sciences are the achievement 
of a more adequate level of support than has been possible for the best proposals, 
and the development of support of "coherent areas" of social science research. 
Several requests have been received by the Foundation for interdisciplinary basic 
research aimed at understanding complicated phenomena such as the structure and 
acquisition of language; the economic behavior of units within our social system-- 
beginning at the level of the individual, proceeding in complexity through house- 
holds, firms, and governmental units; and the behavior of social systems and 
social processes themselves. Such requests indicate some of the current fron- 
tiers of social science research where rewarding progress may be expected. 
The new Division of Social Sciences reflects the steady growth of Founda- 
tion concern for the adequate support of basic research in the social sciences 
from the time six years ago when the Foundation made its first grant for research 
support in these fields. Initially, grants were made in "convergent. fields" 
either by the Division of Biological and Medical Sciences or by the Division 
of Mathematical, Physical, and Engineering Sciences. The social sciences began 
to assume a separate identity in 1956 when the Social Sciences Research program 
was created and grew considerably in stature two years later with establishment 
of the Office of Social Sciences. When the Office was created in 1958, the { 
annual budget was $850,000 dispersed among 49 grants. The present budget, fiscal 
year 1961, is $3.4 million which should support about 130 grants. a 
Foundation activities in the social sciences are guided by an Advisory Com- 
mittee, now termed a Divisional Committee, whose members include Leonard S. 
Cottrell, of the Russell Sage Foundation; Fred Eggan, of the University of 
Chicago; John Gardner, of the Carnegie Corporation of New York; Pendleton 
Herring, Social Science Research Council; Joseph Spengler, Duke University; S.S. 
Wilks, Princeton University; Logan Wilson, University of Texas; and Dael Wolfle, 
American Association for the Advancement of Science. 


Foreign Policy Studies On January 15 the Foreign Policy Clearing House, a 
Have Special Interest private non-profit organization, will release 
Strategy for the 60's, a summary of foreign policy 
studies prepared for the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations by a dozen foreign 
policy research centers, many of them university-based. The original studies 
were issued as they appeared as committee prints, but the Committee on Foreign 
Relations was unable to obtain funds for publishing the separate studies in a 
combined volume. The Foreign Policy Clearing House has issued the studies in 
summary form with the hope of reaching a wider audience than that composed of 
specialists in international relations. 

The educational implications of two of the studies were of sufficient im- 
portance to warrant their distribution to the members of the Commission on 
Education and International Affairs of the American Council on Education. These 
were number 6, The Operational Aspects of U. S. Foreign Policy by the staff of 
the Maxwell Graduate School of Citizenship and Public Affairs of Syracuse Uni- 


versity and number 9, The Formulation and Administration of U.S. Foreign Policy 
rs by the staff of the Brookings Institution. A third study, number 12 in the 


series, entitled Economic, Social, and Political Change in the Underdeveloped Countries 
and Its Implications for U. S. Policy by the M.I.T. Center for International Studies, 
was distributed to the Council's Committee on Institutional Projects Abroad. 


Strategy for the 60's may be purchased from the Foreign Policy Clearing House, 
300 Independence Avenue, Washington 3, D. C. for $2.00 a copy. 


Study Gives Facts Universities and colleges are potential employers of most 
About Ph.D. Holders new science doctorate holders, according to a National 


Science Foundation publication just issued. Approximately 
60 percent of the life scientists, 48 percent of the behavioral scientists, and 44 
percent of the physical scientists planned employment with these institutions. 

The average age of new doctorate holders in 1958 and 1959 was 313 years. Physical 
scientists were the youngest group. The proportion of physical scientists attaining 
the doctorate at age 27 or younger is twice as greatas those of life and behavioral 
scientists. 

The mean lapse time between award of a bachelor's degree and a doctorate for all 
science fields also varied markedly. Physical scientists averaged 7.5 years (chemistry, 
only 6.5 years), compared to 9.4 years for the behavioral scientists and 8.6 years for 
the life scientists. Time spent in professional employment prior to award of the doc- 
torate accounted for an average of 3.2 years for all science fields combined. 

The number of science doctorates awarded in 1959 reached an all-time high of more 
than 5,300, continuing the general upward trend of the last decade. Chemistry was the 
largest single discipline with 1,062 doctorates, followed by phychology (811), engineer- 
ing (705), physics (522), and mathematics (301). 


Copies of The Science Doctorates of 1958 and 1959 are available from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., for 25 cen 


McCune Assumes The Director-General of Unesco has announced from Paris the 

UNESCO Position appointment of Shannon McCune as director of the organizatia 
Department of Education. He will take up his duties this 

month. Dr. MeCune, who was born in Korea in 1913, is provost of the University of 

Massachusetts. He took degrees at the College of Wooster and Syracuse University and 

is a doctor of philosophy of Clark University. 

While professor and chairman of the Department of Geography at Colgate University, 
1947-1955, he also served, in 1950-51 as deputy director of the Far East Economic 
Programme Division in the U.S. Economic Co-operation Administration, and from 1953-54 
as visiting Fulbright professor at Tokyo University. 

He has been a member of the United States National Commission for Unesco and is 
the author of "Korea's Heritage" (1956). 
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